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AESTPACT ' . 

Reading programs for special admit college students 
were developed and included 13 skills- reading for main ideas and 
supporting details, noting sequence and development of main ideas and 
supporting details, developing flexibility in reading, underlining, 
aummarizing, synthesis of several sources, critical reading, 
compa^-iaon and contrast of ideas,, note taking, study reading 
techniques, preparation and taking of exams, development of research 
and term papers, and organization for study, in selecting the content 
for the course, articles and books were analyzed for interest level, 
the skills needed for understanding, and the skills that could be 
illustrated and taught through the material. The readability level 
for all the material was also determined. An evaluation of the 
program was conducted by comparing the pre- and posttest results of 
the comprehension section of the Nelson-Denny Reaaing Test, The 
results indicated the students improved between pre- and posttesting. 
Group 1, the slower moving strand, improved an average of over two 
and one-half years, and group 2 showed an improvement of over three 
years. This growth was significantly more than normally expected for 
a semester's course in reading improvement. (WR) 
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A CO^ITE?IT APrROACH TO REAPIMQ 3KTLL DEV^LOP'IEHT FOP SPECIAL ADMIT 

^ FnnsHi!:::;' i:: a ^our year collf^^ 

I n,t_roduQt Ion 

Readlnr; nrograms for snacial adnlt students have becor^e stan- 
dard offGrln^s at many collefreB in the United Stat(?s. However, many 
of these courses have not been very successful in overcom.lnp: the 
readln/^ nroblams of anecial studants. One conairatently hears about 
lack of attendance, noor motivation and lovi aohlevement when working: 
in these nrograms. Purthermore^ when these students are enrolled In 
credit courses, teachers renort that thev do not transfer many of 
the skills learned in their readin/r courses to the i^eadinp: requlre^' 
ments of theli^ rer^ular courses. 

Some schools have attemnted to solve these oroblems bv dunlin 
eating the regular course renulrernent s within the readinp Imerove'- 
ment courses. But^ this apnroach Is TOnerally impractical for two 
reasons: 1) Each raadin;:^ imnrdvement section includes students 
taking a variety of college courses' and 2) Using credit course 
materials does not guarantee that the student will be any more inter- 
ested In learnlnp: than v^hen usln^ traditional readlnp: Innrovement 
materials . 

For these reading nrograms to be successful, they must create a 
situation where students learn the skills because they are Dragniatl- 
cally useful to them for understanding content they want to learn, 
not because someone has said they had to learn skills. Edwards 
(19S7) would add that these CQurses also consider and Imo lament the 
psycho^social ad.iustments for soeclal admit students In a college 
situation. 



on skill develup.i'^nt . Content became more than slinplv a vehicle for 
learning. It became a motivation and energizing force In the curri- 
culum because It incorporated the Intei^ests of the studentB. 

.At this point, we want to emnhnslze that aklll clevelonment was 
still Imnortant and the sane basic slcills were developed in '-.he Dre- 
sent cour.ie as in any reading program. However, they were nercelved 

as the link between Interest and successful understand Inn; of relevant 
•iiai-ai'ifll and not mm a aenarate aspect to be learned. The nurpose was 
to have the skills Internalized, thus allowin.!^ transfer of these 
skills to other subjects so that the students mlBht better obtain 
their own personal and academ.lc goals. 

To Implement this type of curriculum, the twin areas of content 
and skills were developed simultaneously In the planning stages. 
However, for the purposes of Illustration, the two areas will be 
discussed separately. ■ ' 

The first step was the Isolation and listing of the skills 
necessary for college success. These Included both reading and study 
skills. Then, each of these skills was analyzed in terms of its 
individual components and a sequence v/as planned that built upon the 
parts of already learned skills. The assumption was made that the 
more similar were the components of the separate okllls, the easier 
would be the Initial learning. Internalization and transfer of these 
skills to novel reading and study situations. 

The folloivlng skills were Included in the course • 
Reading for the main ideas and supporting details; Noting sequence and 
development of main ideas and supportinp; details- Developing flexi- 
bility In reading; Underlining- Summarizing^ Synthesis of several 



sources; Critical reacilnp;: Comnarison and contrast of Ideas; Note 
taklng^ Study readlnp: techniqiiesi Preparation and taking of axams; 
DGvelopment of research and term Dapers- Organisation for study. 
Tvfo additional sklllB were also Introduced through this course but 
^chey v.^ere contlnuad as senarate entitles once they were Introduced* 
These skills were vocabulary development and raoid reading; 

While the skill analyzatlon was being completed ^ the content 
for the course was also belnp selected. This selection was done by 
several methods. The first was 'our knov/ledge gained over three 
semesters, of what types of materials and Issues these students were 
interested in learning. The second was the use of teaching assist- 
ants as resource peoDle for suggesting relevant content. 

Each article or book considered was analysed for its Interest 
level, the skills^ needed for unders tandlnR^ and the skills that 
could be illustrated and taught through the material. In addition, 
the readability level for all the material was determined. Hence, a 
number of content materials were Isolated that could be organised 
around skills in stenwlse fashion and yet encourage the reading and 
transfer of these skills to novel reading situations* 

The follovrlng materials Illustrate the tyDe of content used 
for instruction. 
:u Primary Content ?^%terlals 

Autobiography of Malcolm "^X, Malcblm X 



pQSt_-Prls^_WrltTn,^ & Speeches^ Cleaver 
hook" dut "White^y ^ J, Lester 
Hid den Persuaders , Vance Packard 
People or Perso nnel j Paul Goodman 
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II. Secondary Content r7atii'rlal& 

Seoond£.ry cont;ent materi^ly wei- ai-tlclts selected for 
skill transference on the basis of (1) their similarity to a chosen 
analytical perspective, e.g., th. identity problem, with respect to 
each Of the primary materials; (2) their Increasing level of diffi- 
culty: and (3) their gradual shift In orlantatlon from high Interest 
content to more traditional college content. 

The process of transfer was carefully considered in structuring 
the introduction of skills and content, it was necessary for us to 
establish, that the nrocess of learning and the appUcatlon of the 
skills to college reading material was meaningful and useful to 
the students. This could not take place if the student did not per^ 
celve that this process allowed for his personal Involvement in, and 
give him the opportunity for success within the learning situation. 
Hence, the skills and content used to teach them were carefully 
arranged to create a learning environment that Insured a smooth trans^ 
fer to new material. 

Several teachlns strands were developed to meet the variety of 
reading (and study skill) needs of our students, ' Basically, this 
. involved tailoring the rate of learning to the abilities of the 
students to assimilate and transfer the skills to college reading- 
situations. This resulted in some atudents completing the course 
sequence in one semester while others took both semesters. 

• The instructional program that was developed to Implement the 
above concepts was essentially a spiral curriculum m both content 
ERIC introduction. First, a skill was Introduced and taught 



v/lth Interesting content. Then, It was anplled to more difficult 
but itill interesting content while another skill v;as Introducer! that 
built unon the components of the earlier skill. The purnose of 
bulldlnp; new skills on the components of already learned ones was to 
encourage transfer and anplication of the earlier akllls to different 
rc^dlnfy -^n:. study situationo.. 

The first series of lessons used in our course will serve to 
illustrate how skills and Intereatlng content were unified for all 
strands. The remainder of the program followed the same basic pattern 
and only varied the skills taught and content used. 

Students were Introduced to the book Autobiography of Malcolm X 
(1966) on the first day of class. The instructors also discussed 
reading for the main ideas and supportlntr details while the book was 
being Introduced. Practice was p;lven in this type of reading on the 
beFlnnlnp; lages of the first chapter. Then, the students were asked 
to Isolate the ma.lor Ideas and sunportlnffi details In the first two 
chapters for homework. 

The following day, the class discussed and diagrammed the develop- 
ment of the major themes in the first two chapters. This procedure . 
was ■continued for several chapters and then one period was spent 
sequencing the major Ideas developed by the author in these chapters. 
Later, the students were required to develon the major Ideas from the 
first ten chapters and show how these events lead to Malcolm's accep- 
tance of the Muslin faith. Reading flexibility was then Introduced 
and the students were shown how to vary their reading approach to 
comprehend only the Important points in relation to the main ideas and 
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BUDportlng details. Practice of this skill v/ao done for the remainder 
of the book. 

The AutobloFraDhy of na lcolm X v;as also used as the primary con- 
tent material In the transference of the skilly e^fr*^ readinp: for main 
ideas, to more traditional or '^secondary content materials." Secon- 
dary content materials v/ere selected on the basis of (1) their 
similarity to a chosen perspective on the Autoblogranhy of nalcolm X, 
e^p., the problem of identity, (2) their increasing level of difficul- 
ty, and (3) their gradual shift in orientation from hirfn interest 
nontent to more traditional college content. The problem of identity 
v/as introduced through the Autoblopraphy__of Halcolm X and concept 
formation about the problem v/as stimulated through dlscuasion that 
focused on key issues such as the process of self formation^ the role 
of the family/ class, school, peer group, etc. The class then read 
an excerpt from Paul CTOodman's book, C-rowlng Up Absurd, (i960) v/lth 
the Roal of analyzing Qoodman^s examination of the identity problem. 
The class then discussed the similarities and differences betv/een the 
concepts formulated by the class about the Identity problem through 
the Autobiography of H-^lcolm X and those found in the article by Paul 
Goodman. The same process was repeated vjith an article by C.H, Cooley, 
^^The Lookln^-Glass Self,'^ New York: ^ree Press, (1962). 

After the book and related articles v/ere completed ^ the students 
were asked to brinp; in their own textbooks and individual help was 
piven to reading In^ subject matter disciplines,' The purpose was to 
Illustrate how the skllls^ already taupht resulted in better under-- 
standing of the textbook materials. This entire process was repeated 
for each set of skills throughout the course. 



Student; nroi-rress was evaluated throuf^h class discussion, asslr;n- 
menbs and short tests. Any weak skill comDonent identified for 
sneclfic students was retaup.ht and Dractlced throup-h outside asralpn- 
nents and nounsellniT with that student. 

An additional feature of our nrop-ram was the use of undergraduate 
aa teachinR assistants in our classes. Thsy served as both instructor 
and tutors, "^'any of these studenta had also been Instrunenta] in 
brlnp-lnn; our nros:ran. to fruition, basically, they were in the nlass 
to heln us maintain relevancy from the student's' nosltion (by 
sufomatinp content and methods of instruction), and to heln brlrif.e the 
pan betv/een talking about a skill and its Internalization by the 
student. In moat Instances, thesf? tfiaahlnp ansjstanfcs helned to nlan 
sneclfic lessons and particlnated directly in the instruction, 
nivaluation of Student Propreag 

An objective evaluation of the success of the above oropramwas 
attemnted by conmarlnp- the ore and nost test results of the comnre- 
henaionsoctlon of the NGlson-Dennv Readlnp Test. This comnarlson 
included nly those students enrolled in the Reading Imnrovernent 
Sections which followed this nroKram. students readinR at or above 
college level were placed in advanced Study Rklll sections and were 
not exposert to the program discussed In this renort. Hence, they were 
not Included In this analyBls. 

Because of the nature of the nrogram, no control prouns were 
available that included students similar to those enrolled in our 
Peading Iinprovement courses. Hence, the results were ' compared against 
a theoretical concept of an expected growth curve. The assumntion 
was made that the normal amount of groiArth usually expected with 
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develonmental reading nro^rams is usually one yearns p^rowth for overy 
semester of Qoncentrated work in reading. SneGlflcally , vie subtracted 
one ye^r from each student« ^'v:,:' ignores an' thoa uuou \:hn ^r^-f^ 
statistic for corralated rnQsnn to evaluate whether our prograri re^ 
suited In better thnn exnected rrowth. The formula used for evaluA-- 
tlon vms exnanded to D 1 ^ 0 

The test results showed that students In both strands of the 
Reodlng Imorovenient Sections itnTjrovGd s ibstantlally betwepn nre nnd 
nost testlnp: on tha Nelson -Denny Test. This inmrovement avorafted 
over 2-1/2 vears for the Reading Imnrovenient I group, vjhlch v;as 
esaantially the sloweBt movlnp strand, and over three years for the 
Readint? InDrovement II grouns. Both Increasos "/ere significant when 
testod ar^ainot the theoretical concent discussed earlier. Pre and 
post test mean scores. Iiave been reDorted In Table 1, 



Insert Table 1 



The data was also examined by comTDutlng the Dercentage of 
student's testing at each Rrade level on both the pre and nost test. 
This comparison shov/ed that the ma.iority of students on the ore test 
scored at or below ninth grade. Cm the post teat, there was a shift 
unward that resulted in the majority of students being at or above 
tenth /^rade. The interesting feature here was that 31 per cent of 
the students moved to the readlnR level of enterint-T college freshmen 
while on the ore test no one scored In those categories for these 
r.roups. The nercentape of studentB reading at each grade has been 
reDorted in Table 2. 
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Insert Table 3 



\.i3 q U3j3 ion . • 

The n-rowth scores of the studenta Indicate that the nrocran 
reoorte'i. Jn this naner Improves gr^nclal admit stuclent's rna.-Unp- 
ability. This r-rowth was slral f leant Iv mcr'e than normally exnected 
for a aemeater's course In Peadlnf? IrrroroveiTient . 

Attonnancfi and motivation of the studGnt.i has also been consis- 
tently foon throap;hout the course, 'it; feel this haxs been caused by 
our nrooedure of uslnR relevant rmterlala and Isfiues to teach the 
skills, and consideration of the students perceDtions of the learn.inr 
situation when develnnlnR the course sequence. The students are 
interested In and can see the value of what Is gccurinp- inside the 
classroorn. 

Another nosslble i-eason for the success of our prpFiram may haye 
been that It occurred at a tline when the students were TnovlnF from 
one educational experience to another. Bloom (19S^) Indicates In 
his renort on human characteristics that for a student to effect a 
change In his learning style, the best time to cause this chan^ 
after the growth curve has reached the ontimum develonm.ent is when 
educational exoerlences are radically altered. This tyne of situa- 
tion existed in our.pro|?rani because the students wers enterinf? 
college for the first time. Hence, our course, which was radically 
different from their readlnfr exnerlences In hign school, occu-rred at 
a time when they were experiencing a totally new learning situation. 
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Hov/ever, It nust be stated that this courso is not offer'ed as 
a nanacea for all nrohlGma 'in this arep . We still have sone stuclents 
that are not attending regularly and do not annaar motivated to. learn 
the Gkiiis necessary for sucness in oollege. ^lut , their nunber is 
far less than before and the malorlty of the students that have 
remained v/lth the orogram shov? nore enthuslasni and wl llinpness to 
learn than they did with the readinn- nroR-ram we used before. 

Of oourss. the final evaluation of thla nropram will lie in the 
•li'oa of aaade-'dc success- how well the students are succedlnn v/lth 
the reaainfr and ntudv aflslcrnmentri in their other coursGS. y\t^nre5ent , 
the students do appear to bo meetlnr; with success In comnletinff 
and underatandlnp; the asslfined readings for their college courses. 
PurtheiTiore , when probaems are enaountered the students are a'ttemptln,-^ 
to solve them rather than wlthdrawlnp;. Finally, less students are 
dropninp; courses or fallins: to attend classes. 



Table 1 
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Grade Level Scores on Pre anrt Post Test 
Comprehension Section of the Melson Denny Feadlnp Teat 





Head- 


LUR Improvement I 






Section N=7 


Pre te,gt 


Post 


test 


Mean SD 


"lean 


SD Oaln t -score 


6.2$ 1.73 


8.95 


1.7^ 2.69 2. ^6 5'- 



P.eadlnp- Tmprovement II 
Sections 

Pre test post test 

HPm==..JD____Mean_^^__ _____G^^ 

9.23 2.00 12.3^1 1.76 3.11 I2.ur\'^^ 



^^il.f^nlf leant at the .02 level for a one tall test. 

•»Slp;nlf leant at the .001 level for a one tall test. 

Note! Eight students in the five sections v/ere not Included 
in this analysis. The total N for all sections was 
6 4 studenta . 



Table 2 



Percentage nf Rtudents Testlnp; at Each Grade Level 
on Pre and Post Comprehension Section of 
the Nelson Denny Reading Test 
N a 56 



Testi 



Delow 
0 th 



Pre test 33^ 
Post test 4f 



8th 



121 
10^ 



CTrade Levels 
9th 10th 11th 



35% 



117 
2^% 



9% 

23% 



12th 13th 13th+ 



151 16:^ 
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